SYMPOSIUM   ON   CHILD-ANALYSIS
as I go on. I think that child-analysis, as compared with that
of adults, has developed so much less favourably in the past
because it was not approached in a spirit of free and unprejudiced
enquiry, as adult analysis was, but was hampered and burdened
from the outset by certain preconceptions. If we look back at
that first child-analysis, the foundation of all others (that of little
Hans), we discover that it did not suffer from this limitation.
Certainly there was as yet no special technique: the child's father,
who carried out this partial analysis under Freud's directions, was
quite unversed in the practice of analysis. In spite of this he had
the courage to go quite a long way in the analysis and his results
were good. In the summary to which I referred earlier in this
article Freud says that he himself would have liked to go further.
What he says shows, too, that he did not see any danger in a
thorough analysis of the Oedipus complex, so evidently he did
not think that this complex should on grounds of principle be left
unanalysed in children. But H. Hug-Hellmuth, who for so many
years was almost alone and certainly pre-eminent in this field of
work, approached it from the outset with principles which were
bound to limit it and therefore make it less fruitful, not only in
respect of its practical results, the number of cases in which
analysis was to be used, etc., but also in respect of theoretical "
findings. For, during all these years, child-analysis, which
might reasonably have been expected to contribute directly to
the development of psycho-analytical theory, has done nothing
-in this direction worth speaking of. Anna Freud, as well as
H. Hug-Hellmuth, has the idea that in analysing children we
can discover not only no more, but actually less about the early
period of life than when we analyse adults.
Here I come upon another pretext which is put forward as a
reason for the slow progress made in the field of child-analysis;
It is said that a child's behaviour in analysis is obviously different
from that of an adult, and that therefore a different technique
must be used. I think this argument is incorrect. If I may
adapt the saying, clt is the spirit which builds the body5, I should
like to maintain that it is the attitude, the inner conviction which
finds the necessary technique. I must reiterate what I have
said: if one approaches child-analysis with an open mind one
will discover ways and means of probing to the deepest depths.
And then, from the results of the procedure one will realize
what is the child's true nature and will perceive that there is no
need to impose any restriction on the analysis, either as to the
depth to which it may penetrate or the method by which it may
work.